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first proclamations against the whiskey producers;l but, nevertheless, as the anger of the people grew, it found Jefferson responsive. "The excise law is an infernal one/' he cried; the rebellion against it, nothing more than "riotous'5 at the worst.2
And Jefferson wielded his verbal cat-o'-nine-tails on Washington's order to put the rebellion down by armed forces.3 It was all "for the favorite purpose of strengthening government and increasing public debt/'4 Washington thought the Whiskey Rebellion treasonable; and Jefferson admitted that " there was ... a meeting to consult about a separation" from the Union; but talking was not acting.6 Thus the very point was raised which Marshall enforced in the Burr trial twelve years later, when Jefferson took exactly opposite grounds. But to take the popular view now made for Republican solidarity and strength. Criticism is ever more profitable politics than building.
All this had different effects on different public men. The Republican Party was ever growing stronger, and under Jefferson's skillful guidance, was fast becoming a seasoned political army. The sentiment of the multitude against the National Government continued to rise. But instead of weakening John Marshall's Nationalist principles, this turbulent opposition strengthened and hardened them. So did other and larger events of that period which tu-multuously crowded fast upon one another's heels.
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